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For Frien4s’ Intelligencer. 
LAY-PREACHING. 
Every religious movement which appears 
likely to lead to important consequences 
must 


Friends’ Intelligencer ; 


testimony to bear against the assumption by 


the clergy that they alone are authorized to 
preach the Gospel, it is encouraging to ob- 
serve that this pretension is no longer sup- 
ported, as it formerly was, by public opinion, 
and that large masses of people are receiving 
religious instruction from earnest men and 
women who have not been ordained by the 
imposition of hands, but claim as their com- 
mission a sense of duty whiich they believe to 


be of divine origin: 


The division of the Christian church into 
two classes, clergy and laity, a distinction un- 
known in the apostolic age, has been attend- 
ed with very injurious consequences, and the 
rotest ever made against it was 
by the preaching and example of the early 


most decid 


riends. 


The Methodist lay-preaching, alluded to in 
the following article, commenced ‘nearly a 
century later than that of George Fox and 
his coadjutors, and was less consistent than 
theirs ; for Wesley ordained a-bishop -for the 
Methodist church in America, and never 


ossess some interest to the readers of 
I have therefore 
selected from the columns of the New York 
Independent the subjoined article on “ Lay- 
preaching in the West.” As Friends have a 
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renounced his connexion with the Church 
of England. The conferences of; the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church in this country, are 
composed entirely of the itinerant preachers, 
but the question of admitting lay-delegates to 
participate in them is now being discussed, 
and most probably this privilege will not 
much longer be withheld. Every movement 
by which the power of the clergy is restricted 
and the privilege of the people extended pro- 
motes religious liberty. S. M. y 
LAY-PREACHING AT THE WEST. 
A movement of great significance. has 
‘begun at the West. It is little noticed as 
-yet in the Western religious papers; but it 
seems to be destined to influence all the 
future aggressive labors of American. Chris- 
tianity in this country. We mean lay-preach- 
ing. No new thing, to be sure; as old as the 
days of good Deacon Stephen the Stoned, 
and Deacon Philip, who had an especial call 
to carry the truth to neglected classes— 
Samaritans and negroes—and whose. daugh- 
ters inherited his. preaching gifts. Not new 
even in modern times, since the revival move- 
ment, led by ‘the Wesleys, Whitefield, and 
Lady Huntington, raised up a host of mighty 
preachers from the laity. The present West- 
ern movement seems to be a repetition of that 
of a hundred years‘ago; except that it is not 
likely to take any organic form, but rather to- 
rove a mighty leayen of life to the religious 
bodies generally. 
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The origin of this movement may be traced 
to the mission Sunday-school work, which is 
carried to a high degree of efficiency and 
perfection in the West. Out of the necessi- 
ties of these missions it grew; but the laborers 
had first learned to forget their traditional 
theories of propriety in the army-work of the 
American Christian Commission. This lay- 
movement may really be considered one of 
the many benefits we have derived from the 
war. a. 

First, in his prominence before the public, 
with a European. and American reputation, 
is Mr, Moody. He has been several times 
sketched..in these columns. With no graces 
of manner or diction, with no advantages of 
education, he isa blunt, abrupt, direct and 
earnest speaker. He does not appeal so 
much. to the tenderness of his hearers as he 
startles them. with his solemn, sturdy, and 
tremendously earnest denunciations and ap- 
peals. He is not troubled with any delicacy 
or caution; but, by virtue of his very eager 
but. kindly directness, awakens into conscious- 
ness men. that. could not be touched by a 
more refined speaker. And there is a young 
man, with one arm, who is Mr. Moody’s 
other self. On packing-box or platform, he 
is earnest and effective. That is Charles M. 
Morton, whom Mr. Moody pulled out of a 
‘saloon, and who has in turn done the same 
thing by scores of others. A brand plucked 
from the burning, he is eminently useful. 

If you were to take your seat in the noon 
pee neue in Chicago, you would proba- 

ly observe among those taking part in the 
exercises a quiet, unostentatious man, of 
about forty or less, in a suit of drab. His 
eye is cool and unsympathetic, but his whole 
manner is that of a man whose Christianity 
has taken hold upon the very roots of his 
life. That is John VY. Farwell, the head of 
the largest dry-goods house in the West. 
Not only does he give his money without 
stint, but .he likewise preaches. At nine 
o'clock —_ Sabbath morning he holds ser- 
vice in the Bridewéll, and never hesitates to 
speak for Christ: anywhere when, an oppor- 
tunity offers. Then, too, there is Major 
Whittle, superintendent of the great Taber- 
nacle Mission School, and holding a business 
position of great responsibility. He is one of 
the most effective street-preachers in Chicago; 
man’ who can reach »the masses as well as 
any man in the city, but who can never be 
anything but a refined and polished Christian 


gentleman. There, too, is Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
superintendent of the First Baptist Sunday- 
school, and a peculiarly happy and fluent 
speaker ; and Mr. Hawley, who preaches every | 
Sabbath, without license, in the William Street 
mission. 





Nor are these all in Chicago. Many others 
there are of great zeal and usefulness. In 
addition to lay sermons in mission chapels, 
there were two hundred and fifty open-air 
meetings held in that city, last summer, 
Nor must we fail to mention the sweet-voiced 
Quakeress, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Comstock, 
who is another Elizabeth Fry. We wish 
there were more such preachers as she, both 
in Chicago and in New York. 

But it is not in Chicago alone that lay- 
men are learning to use their gifts to spread 
the knowledge of Christ. Mr. K. A. Bur- 
nell, of Milwaukee, whose pecuniary support 
is ‘provided by some truly Christian man in 
Boston, is in labors more abundant. The 
antipodes of Mr. Moody in disposition, he is 
like him in zeal. Sweetness, tenderness, and 
sympathy, we should say, are prominent 
traits in Mr. Burnell’s character. He does 
not carry his point by storm, as Mr. Moody, 
but rather by address. In saloons, in the 
streets, in the children’s meetings, on depot 
platforms, everywhere, he preaches Jesus, day 
and night. From state to state, from city to 
city, he moves, stopping but a day or two in 
a place, Engaged always in what he calls 
“ sea-side service,” Mr. Burnell seems to keep 
the example of Christ always in view. 

It is not for us to draw comparisons. But 
to our minds there is no abler man among all 
the Western. lay-preachers than Wm. Rey- 
nolds, of Peoria, the present president of 
the Illinois State Sunday-school Convention. 
With a mission Sunday-school of six hundred 
children under his care, with a large and 
engrossing business, one would think that he 
had no time for outside work. But he has 
been known to attend a dozen Sunday-school 
eonventions in half as many weeks, holding 
open-air meetings every evening. He is a 
man of means and social position, with the 
advantages of European travel, and yet quite 
young. He preaches constantly in the street 
and, elsewhere. The results following his 
labors are as encouraging as his labors are 
multiplied. 

Prof. Gillett, of the Illinois Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, and one of the most emi- 
nent of Western Sunday-school workers, does 
not usually take a text.and preach, as the 
other lay-preachers do; but he makes. so 
many earnest “addresses” and “talks” that 
he has come to be ranked in the same class. 
And, indeed, the results of his labors are of 
the most encouraging character. He is a 
man of classical culture and a telling speaker ; 
and, when: once emancipated from his fear of 
assuming clerical fanctions, will be one of the 
most efficient lay-preachers.” a 

Mr. A. G. Tyng, of Peoria, is a layman 
worthy of the honored name he bears. No 
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less sturdy and no less gifted than the clerical 
members of his family, he does not hesitate to 
do so uncanonical a thing as preaching the 
Gospel from a packing-box pulpit, in’ so un- 
consecrated a a as the street; and that, 
too, without regard to any stubs and bogs 
that may obstruct his course. 

We must not fail to do justice to Mr. E. D. 
Jones, of St. Louis, who fairly comes under 
the same head. Mr. Jones is president of one 
bank and cashier of another, and has half a 
dozen other irons in the fire; but he finds 
time to do most valuable service in the Sun- 
day-school, and is besides a forcible and 
sometimes exceedingly humorous speaker. 
He is in every way adapted to lay-preaching, 
of which he is‘an earnest advocate; and, if 
he lived in Chicago, instead of St. Louis, he 
would long since have taken high rank in the 
list of “‘ packing-box preachers.” 

The instances of Jay-preaching which we 
have mentioned will serve to show how 

eneral is the movement. Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Morton are members of an Independent 
church, Mr. Reynolds is.an Old School and 
Mr. Hawley a New School Presbyterian, Mr. 
Burnell and. Major Whittle are Congre- 

ationalists, Mr. Farwell and Prof. Gillett are 

fethodists, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Jones are 
Baptists, and Mr. Tyng is an Episcopalian in 
his denominational relations and a successor of 
the apostles in his spirit. Nor must we for- 
get to do justice to the Western clergy, who 
have given the movement all the encourage- 
ment that could be desired; and who, like 
Moses, have been willing that all the Lord’s 
people should prophesy. 





The greatest benefactor to society is not he 
who serves it by single acts, but whose general 
character is the manifestation of a ve a. life 
and spirit than pervades the mass. 





From “ Imitation of Christ.” 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRIST. 

BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 

(Continued from page 131.) 

Christ—My son, thou must give all for all, 
and make an absolute surrender of thyself to 
me. The inordinate love of self is more 
hurtful to the soul than the united power of 
the world: for the creatures of the world have 
no dominion over thee but in proportion to 
the affection and desire with which thou ad- 
herest to them for thy own sake. If thy 
love was pure and fixed only upon me, no 
creature would have power to enslave thee. 
Covet not that which thou art not permitted 
to enjoy; retain not the possesssion of that 
which will obstruct thee in the pursuit of 
true good, and rob thee of inward liberty. 


How can it be that from the depth of thy 
heart thou dost not resign thyself, and all 
thou canst desire and possess, to my will ! 

Why dost thou pine away in useless sor- 
row? Why is Oy otengte cousumed by super- 
fluous cares? Establish thyself in absolute 
resignation to my good pleasure, and thou 
canst suffer no evil. But if, for thy own ap- 
propriate good, and the gratification of thy 
own will, thou desirest change of enjoyment, 
and seekest change of place, thou wilt always 
be tormented with anxiety, and made more 
restless by disappointment ; for in all earthly 
good thou wilt find a mixture of evil to im- 
bitter its possession, and in every place meet 
some adversary to oppose thy will. It is not 
the acquisition nor the increase of external 
good that will give thee repose and peace; 
but rather the contempt of it, and rooting the 
very desire out of thy heart: not only of the 
luxury of wealth, but of the pomp of glory, 
and the enjoyment of praise. 

Neither can change of place avail, if there 
is wanting that fervent spirit devoted to me, 
which makes all places alike. Peace sought 
for abroad, cannot be found; and it will 
never be found by the heart, that, while it is 
destitute of me, wants the very foundation 
upon which alone peace can be established. 
Thou mayest change thy situation, but canst 
not mend it: the evils which thou hast fled 
from will still be found, and more may soon 
arise ; for thou hast taken with thee the fruitful 
root of every evil, thy own unsubdued selfish 
will. 

Disciple—“ Uphold me, O God, with thy 
free Spirit! strengthen me with might in the 
inner man!” that being emptied of all selfish 
solicitude, I may no longer be. the slave of 
restless and tormenting desires ; but with holy 
indifference may consider all earthly good, of 
whatever kind, as continually passing away, 
and my own fallen life as passing with it: 
for there is nothing permanent under the 
sun, where “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

But what wisdom,.O Lord! can consider 
this truly, but that which was present with 
thee when thou madest the world, and knew 
what was acceptable in thy sight? O send 
me this wisdom “from the throne of thy 
glory,” that I may learn to know and seek 
thee alone, and thus seeking find thee. May 
I love thee, and delight in thee, above ail 
beings; may I understand all that thou hast 
made as it is in itself, and regards its various 
forms only according to that order in which 
thy infinite mind hath disposed them ! 

Grant that I may carefully shun flattery, 
and patiently bear contradiction ; that being 
neither disturbed by the rude breath of im- 

potent rage, nor captivated by the softness of 
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delusive praise, I may securely pass on in the 
= of life, which, by thy grace, I have 
egun to tread, 

Christ.—Be not impatient, my son, when 
men think evil of thee, and speak that which 
thou art not willing to hear. Thy own 
opinion of thyself should be much lower than 
others can form, because thou art conscious 
of imperfections which they cannot know. 
If thy attention and care were confined to the 
life of the internal man, thou wouldst not 
feel the influence of fleeting words that dis- 
solve in air. In times of ignorance and 
wickedness like this, it is most wise to bear 
reproach in silence, and in full conversion of 
thy heart to me not to regard the judgment 
of men. 

Let not thy peace then depend upon the 
commendation or censure of ignorant and 
fallible creatures like thyself, for they can 
make no alternation in thy real character. 
True peace and true glory are to be found 
only in me; and he that seeking them in me 
loves not the praise of men, nor fears their 
blame, shall enjoy peace in great abundance. 
By love of human praise, and fear of human 
censure, nothing but disorder and disquietude 
are produced. 

Disciple—Blessed be thy name, O Lord, 
forever, who hast permitted this tribulation to 
come upon me! I am not able to fly from it; 
but it is necessary for me to fly to thee, that 
thou mayst support me under it, and make it 
instrumental to my good. I am in deep dis- 
tress, and my heart faints and sinks under the 
burden of its sorrows. Dearest Father, en- 
compassed thus with danger, and oppressed 
with fear, what shall I say?—O save me 
from this hour!—But for this cause came I 
unto this hour, that, after “being perfectly 
humbled, thou mightest have the glory of my 
deliverance. Be pleased, O Lord, to deliver 
me! Poor and helpless as I am, what can I 
do, and whither shall I go, without thee? O 
fortify me under this new distress; be thou 
my strength and my support; and whatever 
be its weight, whatever its continuance, I will 
not fear. 

Lord, thy will be done! This tribulation 
and anguish I accept as my due: O that I 
may bear it with patience till the dark storm 
be overpast, and light and peace succeed ! 
Yet thy omnipotent arm, O God, my mercy ! 
as it hath often done before, can remove even 
this trial from me, or so graciously mitigate 
its severity that I shall not utterly sink under 
it. Though difficult it seems to me, how 
easy to thee is this change of thy right hand, 
O Most High! 

Christ“ I am the Lord, a stronghold in 
the day of trouble;” when, therefore, trouble 
rises up within thee, take sanctuary in me. 
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The support of heavenly consolation comes 
slowly, nile thou art slow in the use of 
prayer; and before thou turnest the desire 
and dependence of thy soul to me, hast re- 
course to other comfort, seeking from the 
world or within thyself that relief which 
neither can bestow. ‘Thy own experience 
should convince thee, that no profitable 
counsel, no effectual help, no lasting remedy, 
is to be found, but in me. When, therefore, 
I have calmed the violence of the tempest, 
and restored thy fainting spirit, rise with new 
strength and confidence in the light of my 
mercy; for I, the Lord, declare, that I am 
always near, to redeem all fallen nature from 
its evil, and to restore it to its first state, with 
superabundant communications of life, light, 
and love. 

Dost thou think that “there is anything 
too hard for me?” or that I am like vain man, 
who promiseth and performeth not? Where, 
then, and what is thy faith? O believe, and 
persevere! Possess thy soul in patience, and 
comfort will arrive in its proper season. 
Wait for me; and, if I come not, wait; for I 
will at Iength come, and “ will not tarry.” 
That which afflicts thee, is a trial for thy 
good; and that which terrifies thee is a false 
and groundless fear. What other effect doth 
thy extreme anxiety about the events of to- 
morrow produce, than the accumulation of 
anguish upon anguish ? Remember my words, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
It is unprofitable and vain to be dejected or 
elevated by the anticipation of that which 
may never come to pass. Such disorders of 
imagination are, indeed, incident to fallen 
man ; but it is an evidence of a mind that has 
yet recovered little strength, to be so easily 
led away by every suggestion of the enemy ; 
who cares not whether it is by realities or fic- 
tions, that’ he tempts and betrays thee: 
whether it is by love of present good, or the 
fear of future evil, that he destroys thy soul. 

“Let not thy heart be troubled,” neither 
let it be afraid. “ Believe in me,” whose re- 
deeming power has “ overcome the world,” 
and place all thy confidence in my mercy. 
I am often nearest thee, when thou thinkest 
me at the greatest distance ; and when thou 
hast given up all as lost in darkness, the light 
of peace is ready to break upon thee. All is 
not lost, when thy situation happens to be 
contrary to thy own narrow and selfish jude: 
ment, It is injurious to thy peace to deter- 
mine what will be thy future condition, by 
arguing from present perceptions; and it is 
sinfal to suffer thy spirit to be so over- 
whelmed by trouble, as if all hopes of emerg- 
ing from it were utterly taken away. 

"Think not thyself condemned. to total 


dereliction, when I permit tribulation to come 
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upon thee fur a season, or suspend the con- 
solations which thou art always fondly de- 
siring ; for this is the narrow way to the king- 
dom of heaven: and it is more expedient for 
my servants to be exercised with many 
sufferings, than to enjoy that perpetual rest 
and delight which they a choose for 
themselves. I, who know the hidden thoughts 
of thy heart, and the depth of the evil that is 
in it, know that thy salvation depends upon 
thy being sometimes left in the full per- 
ception of thy own impotence and wretched- 
ness; lest, in the undisturbed prosperity of 
the spiritual life, thou shouldst exalt thyself 
for what is not thy own, and take compla- 
cence in vain conceit of perfection, to which 
man of himself cannot attain. 

The good I bestow, I can both take away 
and restore again. WhenI have bestowed it, 
it is still mine; and when I resume it, I take 
not away that which is thine; for there is no 
eg of which I am not the principle andcentre. 

/hen, therefore, I visit thee with adversity, 
nrurmur not, neither let thy heart be troubled ; 
for I can soon restore thee to light and peace, 
and change thy heaviness into jdy ; but in all 
my dispensations acknowledge that I, the 
Lord, am righteous, and greatly to be praised. 
If thou wert wise, and didst behold ‘thyself 
and thy fallen state, by that light with which 
I, who am the Truth, enlighten thee; instead 
of grieving and murmuring at the adversities 
which befall thee, thou wouldst rejoice and 
give thanks: nay, thou wouldst “count it all 
Joy, thus to endure chastening.” I once said 
to the disciples whom I chose to attend my 
ministry upon earth, “As the Father hath 
loved me, so have I loved you;” and I sent 
them forth into the world, not to luxury, but 
to conflict; not to honor, but to contempt ; 
not to amusement, but to labor; not to take 
repose, but to “bring forth much fruit with 
patience.” My son, remember my words? 

(To be continued.) 


Advices issued by New York Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, held in 1800. 


The following advices are recommended to 
Ministers and Elders as caution and counsel, 
and. to be communicated to their several 
meetings : 

1st. Against undue and restless behaviour 
under the ministry of any Friend, while in 
the unity of the body. 

2d. That all be cautious in their public ap- 
pearances of using unnecessary preambles, 
and of too positively asserting a Divine mo- 
tion, as the baptizing power of truth accom- 
panying the words is the only satisfactory 
evidence of the authority of such offerings. 

3d, Against misquoting and misapplying 
the Scriptures of Truth; and to be careful, 
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when led into disputed points in their testi- 
monies, how they make objections they do 
not clearly answer; and that all concerned 
be particularly guarded against delivering 
prophetic declarations without the most clear 
and certain evidence of truth requiring it. 

4th. Against hurting meetings toward their 
conclusion, by unnecessary additions, when 
they are left well before. 

5th. Against unbecoming tones, sounds, 
gestures, and all affectations which are not 
agreeable to Christian gravity. 

6th. Against undertaking or running into 
employments they have not knowledge or ex- 
perience of, but that they employ themselves 
in business they are acquainted with. 

7th. That their apparel and the furniture 
of their houses and tables and their way of 
living may be with decency, moderation and 
temperance, that they may therein be good 
examples to others. 

8th. That none show or expose manuscripts, 
so as to give expectations of their being 
printed before they are approved by the 
Friends appointed to peruse them. 

9th. That Ministers and Elders be careful 
to keep their whole conversation unspotted, 
being examples of meekness, temperance and 
charity. 

10th. And as prayer and supplication to 
God is the most solemn part of public wor- 
ship, let ministers be careful to wait for the 
pure influence of the Holy Spirit in the per- 
formance of that great duty; and that all 
unnecessary declarations and repetitions be 
avoided. 

Signed, JameEs Mort, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER FROM HUGH JUDGE. 
Battimore, 3d mo. 24, 1868. 
The following letter from Hugh Judge’s 
journal may be a word in season to some 
young persons, and [I offer it for insertion in 
the Intelligencer. J. M. 


Sixth mo. 20th, 1787. 


My dear young friend,—Thou art almost 
daily in my remembrance, and I can do no 
less than manifest my regard and care for 
thee, in spending a little time to write to thee. 
I shall treat thee with the same freedom as if 
thou wast my own son; for I think I could 
hardly feel more concern for thee, hadst thou 
sprung from my own loins. Dear child, when 
I was last in town, the tears frequently flowed 
from my eyes on thy account; but I said, 
What can I do for him? I must leave him 
here in a place that looks Ilke leaving a lamb 
in the midst of wolves. But I remembered 
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there was an all-seeing, protecting God who 
delivered David, when a youth as thou art, 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw 
of the bear; and I cried to him to preserve 
thee also. This, I am satisfied, he will do as 
thou makest it thy study and care to fear and 
serve him as David did. Doubtless he is as 
able and as willingly disposed as ever he was 
to manifest his fatherly care over all those 
that seek him early. t it then be thy en- 
gagement to remember thy Creator with rev- 
ence and fear, assured that the fear of “the 
Lord keeps the heart clean ;” yea, that it is as 
a “ fountain of life to preserve from the snares 
of death.” Thou art now grown to the years 
of maturity and manhood; and though thou 
art fatherless, yet remember thou hast an aged 
mother who loves thee. Suffer me to entreat 
thee not to grieve her righteous soul, nor 
bring down her grey hairs with sorrow to the 
_ grave: but yield thyself to be actuated and 
governed by the dictates of Divine graece,— 
the principle of Divine light and life bestowed 
upon thee,—and do not stifle conviction, by 
disregarding its illumination. Let not the 
ardor of youth prompt thee to neglect thy 
duty,—thy indispensable duty to Him who 
formed thee for a purpose of his own glory. 
Remember him, fear and serve him, for thou 
knowest not how soon thou mayst be brought 
before his dreadful tribunal. 

There are those around thee who will be 
artful in persuasion to draw thee in the way 
that they go; but they cannot force thee. Do 
not suffer thyself to be carried away by their 
entreaty. The power of acting or withholding 
lies in thy own breast; and if thou wilt but 
attend to the voice of wisdom, thou wilt be 
preserved. Hear. now this language which 
she utters: “ My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words, and hide my commandments with thee, 
so that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
and apply thine heart to understanding ; yea, 
if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up 
thy voice for understanding—if thou seekest 
her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasures,—then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God. For the Lord giveth wisdom; out of 
his mouth cometh knowledge and understand- 
ing. He layeth up sound wisdom for the 
righteous ; he is a buckler to them that walk 
uprightly. He keepeth the paths of judg- 
ment, and preserveth the way of his saints. 
Then shalt thou understand righteousness, 
and judgment, and equity; yea, every good 
path. When wisdom entereth into thy heart, 
and knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul, dis- 
cretion shall preserve thee,—understanding 
shall keep thee ; to deliver thee from the way 
of evil men, from the man that speaketh fro- 
ward things; from those who leave the paths 


of righteousness to walk in the. ways of dark- 
ness; who rejoice to do evil, and delight in 
the frowardness of thé wicked ; whose ways 
are crooked, and they froward in their paths, 
To deliver thee from the strange woman, even 
from the stranger which flattereth with her 
words, (O my dear child, give attention to a 
which forsaketh the guide of her youth, an 
forgeteth the covenant of her God. For her 
house inclineth unto death, and her paths 
unto the dead. None that go unto her return 
again, neither take they hold of the paths of 
life. But do thou walk in the way of good 
men and keep the paths of the righteous ; for 
the upright shall dwell in the land, and the 
perfect shall remain in it; but the wicked 
shall he cut off from the earth, and the trans- 
gressors shall be rooted out of it.” I might 
copy much more of the words of wisdom as 
applicable to thy case, and which I hope thou 
wilt attentively read. Read it often, and be 
not backward in létting me know whether 
thou receive my letters or not. 

30th. I am still deeply concerned for thy 
preservation, for I think I often see thee in 
very great danger. Thou art surrounded 
with temptations ; many endeavoring to draw 
thee from the paths of piety and virtue. Dost 
thou not see thyself exceedingly exposed, and 
that if thou art not very watchful and careful, 
they will prevail against thee, to the wound- 
ing of thy own soul? But if thou duly re- 
member and fear the Lord, who beholds us at 
all times, those temptations will never be able 
to overcome thee. 

Thou can hardly be more closely tried than 
Joseph was; and though thy trials may not 
be in the very same way as his were, yet 
every thing that leads from the holy com- 
mand, or manifested will of God, if yielded 
to, is a transgression, and will ultimately 
prove our ruin. So that I wish thee to be 
always fortified with that grace which induces 
to say on the presentation of every temptation, 
“ How ean I do this wickedness and sin against 
God ?” 

Whatever arguments may be used to draw 
thee into things inconsistent with our religious 
principles and holy profession, yield not there- 
unto, I affectionately entreat thee, for the mo- 
ment thou doest so, thou losest ground, and 
the strength goes from thee, as Samson’s did. 
Mark the consequence,—blindness, derision 
and shame. So that thou canst not be too 
careful: to tamper at all with temptation to 
evil, is to lose ground; and it is vain for any 
to imagine they can go only so far and no 
farther. I know what I say by sad and sen- 
sible experience; having trod the path of 
youth and exposure to dangers before thee, as 
well as felt the chastising rod for transgres- 
sion. Thus, in pure love and good will, 1 am 
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led deeply to feel for and to desire the preser- 
vation and the good of all, and particularly 
those who feel to me as my own children. 
Qh! that it was in the power of my pen to 
convey to thee the tender feelings of heart I 
am now possessed of on thy account. Surely 
they would then have place with thee, 
With the salutation of dear love, I bid thee 
farewell, and remain thy unfeigned friend, 
Hueu JupGE. 









































PRAYER. 

Many years ago, when the telegraphic 
Wires, now so common in our streets, were be- 
ginning to be“ established, a convict, just lib- 
erated from the Penitentiary, irfquired of a 
man he met in the streets what they were erec- 


explain the rapidity and extent of this means 
of conveying information. But it all ap- 
peared to the convict so incredible, that, re- 
garding it as an attempt to impose upon him, 
he struck a blow at his instructor, and was 
again incarcerated. Yet not more incredible 
—not. more hard to believe or understand— 
is the fact that God hears prayer. Wherever 
the sincere suppliant kneels before his Maker, 
there is a line which instantaneously conveys 
his supplication to the Throne of Grace and 
Mercy ; and while the suppliant is yet speak- 
ing, the prayer may be answered. Nor is the 
one more incrédible or difficult to believe, 
apart from personal experience, than the 
other. A thousand difficulties and objections 
hard to meet might be brought against each ; 
but the evidence arising from experience in 
both cases is so overwhelming. that few civil- 
ized people now doubt either the one or the 
other. Faith in prayer appears to be one of 
the most universal .and instinctive beliefs of 
man, as it is certainly one of the most ancient. 
The earliest written records of man remaining 
to us on earth’ are those of his attempts to ad- 
dress the Deity. The desire for the establish- 
ment of a holy friendship between the Cre- 
ator and the creature is one of the most im- 
portant as well as ancient of the records of 
our race. If in the course of ages we have 
gained anything on the most ancient records, 
it is chiefly in the trustfulness and earnest- 
ness. The words of the Saviour leave noth- 
ing more to be desired. None have ever 
suggested any possible improvement upon 
them. To approach God as father, all-wise 
and all-powerful, and express the deepest 
wants of the soul with the utmost simplicity 
and earnestness, is the great object of his 
teachings on this subject in the sermon on the 
Mount. 

Now let any man try prayer, not for the 


speculative purpose of testing the ability of 
Providence, but by asking, with a contrite 









heart and in good faith, the Heavenly Father 
for those things which are really, for the sup- 
pliant’s good, and he will fin 
that God is the hearer and answerer of prayer, 
that he will cease to doubt, though lost in 
wonder and adoration at the goodness of that 
Being whom he without seeing worships. He 
will find it good for him to draw near to God. 
In what way prayers and confessions, praise 
or adoration, can affect the Infinite Be 
when addressed by the devout man or woman, 
must ever be toa great extent a subject of 
mystery. But yet it will be impossible for 
such persons to doubt that their prayers, are 
heard and answered, not always immediately, 
or in the ways they had hoped for, but in 
such a manner as to show them that their 
petitions have been accepted. So great is the 
effect of devotional habits subjectively upon 
the heart and character of a person who prays 
that many have been disposed to question 
whether it is necessary to look for any further 
or objective effects of it at all, Nor need there 
be any question that its reflex influence in 
the formation of the character of the petitioner . 
isso valuable, thaton that ground aloneit would 
be eminently appropriate for all good people 
to cultivate and cherish their habits of ad- 
dressing their wants to the Deity. But the 
wisest and best, as well as the 
most illiterate in all ages, have delighted to 
make known their requests to the Father of 
all, and have felt abundantly assured that 
they were both heard and answered. Thus 
did Socrates from his own personal experi- 
ence advise his atheistic friend Aristodemus, 
to go to God as to a friend, and. consult him 
in his hours of weakness and distress, and 
assured him that then he shall know by his 
own personal experience that there is an ear 
open to every sound, and an eye that pierceth 
through all space, and a care and watchful- 
ness thdt none can limit. 
people have ever had the greatest confi- 
dence in God as the hearer and answerer of 
prayer. And man is never so disposed to pray 
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and worship God as when the judgment is 
most mature and ripe. Here all philosophy 
resolves itself into experience, a personal ex- 
perience, which language can only imper- 
fectly express, but which is not the less con- 
vincing or comforting on that account. 

In fact, prayer is a universal instinct; and 
apart from all external revelation, in all ages 
of which we have the faintest records, the 
heart of man has ever taught him that it is 
good to draw near to God. This instinct is 
confirmed by the experience of all who have 
examined the subject. So that wemay safely 
infer that, as there never was a time, since 
man began to exist on earth, when worship 
was unknown, so there never will be a period 
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when, in thé progress of the race, man will 
have outgrown it. That men, in their wor- 
ship, will beéome ‘more full of trust, more 
earnest and truthful in all their approaches 
to the Deity, and that they have been moving 
forward in this direction through all recorded 
time thus far, need not be doubted. It is b 
the greatest simplicity alone that the mind is 
best enabled to receive what is most sublime, 
and that which brings the soul nearest to God 
must best purify and purge it from all that is 
impure, unjust and unbecoming; since the 
very thought of the eye of God resting upon 
us is the best means of cleansing the soul 
from all improper motives, unjust desires and 
unrighteous actions. Before Him there can 
be no disguises.— Public Ledger. 
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“SoMETHING FOR STRANGERS.”—An edi- 
torial note in the “ British Friend” of Fourth 
month bears the above prefix. It says, 


‘*'We have had sent us a small, neat four-page 
card, issued by Friends of Upper Holloway, an- 
nouncing, on the first page, the hours of meeting, 
and intimating that a free, lending library is in the 
meeting-house premises, attendance being given be- 
fore and after meeting hours, when books explana- 
tory of the faith of Friends are to be obtatned. On 
the second page, the views of Friends on worship 
and ministry are clearly and concisely stated. The 
other pages are devoted to extracts from the So- 
ciety’s ‘‘ Advices,” winding up with two questions 
for self-examination, viz., the first and second un- 
answered Queries. 

“‘The example set by Friends of Holloway in 
this matter seems well deserving the attention of 
meetings everywhere, such a card as that above no- 
ticed being very suitable to be put into the hands 
of strangers coming to our meetings.’’ 

This note calls attention toa subject that 
has for sometime rested as a concern on the 
minds of some of our Friends, who have 
felt a fear lest in the desire to avoid the 
charge of seeking to proselyte, we are neg- 
lecting a proper effort to show forth to the 
world the beauty and simplicity of Truth as 
professed by Friends. They have feared that 
we were dwelling too much at ease in our 
ceiled houses, contenting ourselves with secret 
or Society acknowledgment of the correctness 
and vitality of our profession, forgetting that 
there are many honest inquirers without its 
pale, who are waiting for an invitation to 
enter and examine for themselves those 
truths which we have reeeived from the 
fathers, 


Some‘cases in point have recently come 
under our notice, and have strengthened our 
convictions that there is something for us, a8 
a Society, to do in this direction, in order, not. 
only that our doors may ‘be wide open to re-, 
ceive the inquiring, seeking stranger, but that 
those thus seeking may be helped to find a 
people with whom, “ without money and with- 
out price,” they may gather to enjoy the privi- 
lege of social worship. 


One of the cases alluded to was a young - 


man and his wife, not members of our So- 
ciety, from Canada. His object in spending 
the winter in our city was to attend medical 
lectures. They were strangers, and took 
apartments in a retired location, and lived so 
much to themselves that they knew not where 
our different meeting houses were located, and 
it was only during the last four weeks of 
their stay here, that they foynd their way to 
the meeting-house at the corner of Fourth and 
Green Sts., where they said they felt at home 
at once, and where they were both afterwards 
regularly seen on First-days, and the wife on 
Fifth-days. Previously they had been drifting 
about among various places of worship with- 
out, finding what their spirits craved. On 
their first attendance, they halted at the gate 
and asked if the meeting-house was free to 
any who wished to come. 

Now, if our principles are of value, why 
do we hesitate to extend the knowledge 
of them, even though in doing so we must 
necessarily step into paths not heretofore 
trodden by us as a people? Why do we not 
avail ourselves.of every right opening where- 
by this knowledge may be disseminated? If 
we are comforted by a belief in an Omni- 
present God, one whose teachings are availa- 
ble in our every-day life, why should we be so 
tenacious of former customs as to object to 
any enlargement which might happily tend 
to gather others to that faith which we feel 
has been to us a rich blessing? 

The inquiry made at the gate of the meet- 
ing-house by the strangers, shows that all do 
not know that our seats are free to any who 
may wish to occupy them. A want of this 
knowledge may keep from us some earnest 
seekers whose presence might bring a bless- 
ing, even as the blessing formerly was not 
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given until the little lad was found having in 
possession the few barley loaves and fishes. 

We can bring this matter more closely 
home by speaking of our own experience. 
Returning from a visit to some friends in 
Canada, we were landed at an early houf on 
First-day morning at Rochester. We were 
strangers in the city, and although we knew 
there was a Friends’ meeting-house there, we 
had considerable difficulty in finding it. At 
the hotel they could give us no information, 
and it was only after walking many squares, 
and inquiring of those we met, that we suc- 
ceeded in the object of our search. This diffi- 
culty would have been avoided had we found 
at the hotel a card giving notice of the time 
and place of meeting. 

We think this subject merits the serious at- 
tention of Friends, and perhaps a calm inter- 
change of views upon it may be beneficial, 
and open a way to disseminate a knowledge 
of our “ places and manner of worship” that 
may not be objectionable to any concerned 
mind, and at the same time tend to the relief 
of those who have long felt some action 
should be taken in this direction. 





Diep, at her residence, Glen Cove, L. I., on the 
22d of Second month, 1866, Hannan Monee, 
widow of Jacob Mudge, aged about 85 years. For 
very many years she was an Overseer of Matina- 
cock Preparative Meeting, and was an Elder of 
Westbury Monthly Meeting when disease disquali- 
fied her for usefulness. 

——, at her residence, Greenvale, L. I., on the 
8th of Eleventh month, 1866, Saran W. Unneran, 
wife of Thomas Underhill, in the 73d year of her 
age ; a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. Her 
delicate state of health often prevented her from min- 
gling with Friends in a meeting capacity, yet she 
felt a deep interest in the prosperity of the Society. 

——, at Monallen, Adams County, Pa., on the 
28th of Third month, 1868, Exizasatn H. Moszsy, 
wife of Andrew F. Moseby, and daughter of Job and 
Rhoda Hoopes, in the 30th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Monallen Monthly Meeting. 

It is seldom we are called upon to record 
the death of one who will be more missed in 
the family circle. But we have sweet consolation 
in believing that although her indisposition was of 
short duration, she was not unprepared for the final 
summons, and is now in the enjoyment of perfect 
happiness. For although she was one that ‘‘ looked 
well to the ways of her household and ate not the 
bread of idleness,” she was not unmindful of her 
religious duties and devotion to her Heavenly 
Father. 

——, on the 14th of Fourth month, 1868, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Briggs Kay, near Marl- 
ton, N. J., Saran Conarp, in the 80th year of her 
age; an Elder and much esteemed Friend of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting. Our dear friend lived a 





quiet, unobtrusive life, and during her sickness, 
which was protracted, she furnished ‘comfortable 
evidence that she was prepared to enter into the 
kingdom of rest,and peace. 

—, of apoplexy, on the night of the 19th of 
Fourth month, 1868, at the residence of her brother 
Cyrus Griest, Monallen, Adams County, Pa., Epira 
Grizst, an approved Minister and a consistent mem- 
ber of Monallen Monthly and ‘Particular Meeetings, 
in the 68th year af her age, 

-——, on the 27th of Fourth month, 1868, Hay- 
NAH, widow of the late Isaac Townsend, in the 87th 
year of her age; an Elder of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting will be held on Second-day 
evening of Yearly Meeting week, Fifth month 11th, 
at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 
delphia. The attendance of Friends generally is 
invited. Tuos. GARRIGTES, Clerks 

Puese W. Foutkg, _ 


A meeting on the subject of Education, especially 
in connection with the completion of Swarthmore 
College, will be held on Third-day evening of Yearly 
Meeting week, at 8 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 


House. 
—_——— 968 


The Annual meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the aid and elevation of the Freedman, will be 
held on Fourth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 
at 8 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House. 


Jacos M, E.uis, ie 
Anne Coops, i Clerks. 
~or 





The Executive Committee of the “ Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,’’ will 
meet on Sixth-day evening next, at 7 o’clock pre- 
cisely, in the Monthly Meeting Room at Race &t. 

alia 


A meeting on the subject of First-day Schools will 
be held on Fifth-day evening. of Yearly Meeting 
week, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting House. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 8. 
THE SEPARATION. 

What has thus far been said in thése com- 
munications has had reference exclusively to 
Friends, as distinguished from Orthodox. The 
design of the writer, however, as indicated by 
the general heading, has been and is, to speak 
of the Society of Friends in a general way ; and 
to refer to the past in whatever it may seem 
to afford lessons of value to the present and 
future. It is with this. view that it is now 
proposed to devote an article or two to the 
subject of the separation of 1827. : 

The mere occurrence of such an event, in- 
dependently of all particular circumstances, in- 
volves considerations seriously affecting the 
reputation of the Society, and it furnishes to 
us of the present day a theme for the most 
careful and anxious retrospect and self-ex- 
amination, with a view to a proper under- 
standing of our present situation, and the 
principles which must be our guide if we 
would prosper in the future. 
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No other religious body, it is believed, has 
ever made so high @ profession. We have 
claimed to be guided by the revelation of Di- 
vine light or truth in our Own minds, and 
have proclaimed its sufficiency to guide into 
all truth, and to produce that love one toward 
another which we have regarded as the high- 
est evidence of true godliness, as was said by 
Jestis Christ, “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples if ye have love one 
to another.” 

The remark, in the early history of our 
Society,—“See the Quakers how they love 
one another,” was proudly preserved and 
handed down to us; but alas! that the vanity 
of our forefathers did not let it sleep in 
forgetfulness, instead of arraying it before us 
‘ now, to render more glaring the state of de- 
,generacy to which we have descended. In- 
stead of “see the Quakers how they love one 
another,” it may now be well said, “see the 
Quakers how they hate one another.” By 
the test which Christ gave for all men, as be- 
fore cited, we certainly cannot any longer 
claim. to be His disciples; and as we cannot 
serve two masters at the same time, the alter- 
native to which we are driven is rather an 
embarrassing one. In reviewing the separa- 
tion of 1827, it is impossible to conceive that 
the fault could ali have been upon either 
side. The precy is believed to be, without 
exception, that it requires two to make a quar- 
rel. A genuine and thorough Christian 
spirit on either side will prevent it. “But I 
say unto you,—that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” And again, “ But I 
say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” No general 
separation could; it is believed; have taken 


nected with the separation, with a view to its 
bearing upon the future welfare of the So 
ciety, is, that however apparent and howeyer 
potent may have been the immediate cause, 
there must have been an ulterior or first 
cause, that, however less apparent, is vastl 
more important to be understood, inasmue 
as it antedated the separation, and, for aught 
we know, still exists in greater or less degree 
as a cause of deterioration and decline in 
both branches of the Society, and liable to 
repeat itself at any time. The Society could 
not have been in a healthy condition, or im 
other words, there must have been something, 
fundamentally wrong, or such a rupture 
could not have occurred; and hence a cause 
other than the apparent one. 

The immediate cause of the separation was 
the assertion by some in authority, that others 
held and promulgated unsound doctrines, ac- 
companied by proscriptive measures for the 
suppression of those alleged unsound doc- 
trines. Now if that question of the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of certain doctrines had 
heen a proper one for the Society of Friends 
to meddle with in the way of one portion 
of the members judging and deciding — 
the soundness of others, and there had 
been some definite creed or standard by 
which to judge of such soundness, one party 
or the other might have been proven to 
be wrong, and the matter then and there 
definitely settled; but as the question did not 
admit of any such adjustment, we must go 
further back for a practical solution of the dif- 
ficulty, and the development of a cause suf- 
ficiently primary in its character to serve as 
the basis of a remedy, or the starting point 
of, reform. 




























tion the writer conceives to be the introduc- 
tion and recognition among Friends of scholas- 
lace had the spirit taught in these quotations | tie or speculative theology in the light of a 

n lived up to upon either side. He who | creed for the regulation of matters of faith, 
first commits any aggression upon the rights | instead of adhering to the simple doctrine of 
of another, is the first to do wrong ; and when | the inward manifestation of Divine truth, as 
the party aggrieved repels the aggression in | the ultimate and all-sufficient standard. Or, 
a resentful or quarrelsome spirit, he becomes | in other words, the cause may be said to havé 
the second to do wrong; and the difference | been the setting up and recognition of theo- 
in degree of guilt, between one who begins, logical opinions, instead of virtuous conduct 
and another who continues a controversy, is | and purity of life, as the evidence of pure 
very slight indeed. discipleship. 

It is not my’ purpose, however, to consider| The origin of these deviations dates far 
the question who is to blame, or who most to| back in ou history, and indeed it may 
be blamed, for a rupture that brought dis-|be even doubted whether since Friends be- 
grace and shame upon the once fair name| came a regularly organized body, they have 
and reputation of the Society of Friends,|ever lived up to the sublime simplicity 
but, by a brief and impartial glance at that | of the original principle upon which, as upon 
unhappy event, to deduce from it whatever|a rock, the foundation of our church was 
lessons of wisdom it may be capable of im-| laid. The temptation has ever been great, 
parting. as it still is, of which we have constant 
The most important consideration con- | evidence, for ministers to indulge in rhetorical 


The true and ultimate cause of the separa-_ 
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displays and long discourses on popular the-| be promoted by that course. Land specula- 


ology, which have tended to beget a senti- 
ment among us at variance with the true 
simplicity of our profession. Moreover, the 
influence of the surrounding churches, and 
the professional theology maintained by the 


system of a paid ministry, has constantly |~ 


tended to turn us from. our true course, and 
to entangle us in the intricacies of a system 
of religious doctrines well adapted to the 
maintenance of an order of professional 
teachers of religion, but little calculated to 
romote practical righteousness, or the wel- 
are of a free religious community, as ours 
was intended to be. 

When opinions about matters that do not 
admit of demonstration are set up as the test of 
true fellowship, discord and dissension are the 
inevitable result, unless there be a central au- 
thority to enforce acquiescence in the opinions 
a as the creed of the body. Men 

eing differently constituted cannot see or 
think alike about mere abstractions; and when 
opinions are made the test, every man very 
naturally thinks his own the best ; and a few 
who may happen to agree, very honestly, per- 
haps, think they are right and all who differ 
from them wrong, and hence become intol- 
erant and prosgriptive: thus a party spirit 


‘ is engendered, and the breach becomes wider 


and wider until a schism is the result. 
The history of Friends in this particular has 
heen the history of nearly all the principal 
denominations, and from the same general 
cause; but while for them there is the excuse 
that professedly favors scholastic divinity, for 
us there is no such paliation. Our Orthodox 
Friends, who, as their name implies, are much 
inclined to church theology, have largely ex- 
perienced its effects since the separation. 

These things are fraught with lessons of 
instruction which it is well for Friends 
carefully to consider. 

T. H.S. 


cnemugipaeg iinet 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 
No. III. 

Considerations connected with their removal upon 

reservation. 

It appears to be the present policy of the 
government to place upon reservations the 
various tribes. now scattered over the far 
west regions. This measure will probably be 
executed as soon as practicable, for almost 
the whole current of public sentiment is flow- 
ing in that direction. The military are in 
favor of it, and the great railroad interest 
of that vast domain, it is believed, advocates 
it. The express companies believe that the 
safety of the property under their care would 





tors look with approbation upon this intention 
because it will sooner or later throw vast 
tracts into market, and afford the much wished 
for opportunity to grasp extensive areas of 
Indian territory. 

Emigrants and border squatters urge the. 
same course, and gold-diggers contemplate 
greater security for themselves and their 
treasures. In addition to which, many 
sincere friends of the Indians also believe 
that their improvement in the arts and usages 
of civilized life could be more effectually ad- 
vanced by a change frum the condition of 
hunters to that of agriculturists. 

Excepting the last named class, the greater 
part of those who are advocating the reserva- 
tion policy, do so from motives of self-interest, 
and would give but little thought to the prob- 
lem, how much of suffering, of exposure, of 
sickness, and even death, would probably 
attend upon the introduction of these Indians 
to their new mode of life. 

Many of the well-wishers of this people 
may not have given this subject an adequate 
attention, not, however, from an unwillingness 
to do so, but because no opportunity to obtain 
information has been presented. The senti- 
ments herein expressed are deduced from the 
experience of similar measures heretofore 
pursued, and are presented for the considera- 
tion of Friends, in order to show, that 
although the war cry of extermination has 
been hushed, still there is, and will be, a 
wide field for the labor of the benevolent, 
and without an energetic and persevering 
effort on the part of the friends of the Red 
men, the process of extermination may be as 
wasting and as effectual hereafter, especially 
during their transition state, as it has hereto- 
fore been through the instrumentalities of 
other agencies. 

I shall not dwell upon the sufferings en- 
dured by the Cherokees, Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, and also a portion of the New York 
Indians, upon their removal to their present 
location beyond the Mississippi, which are 
known to have been very great, although 
they had made important progress in the va- 
rious branches of husbandry, and were there- 
fore much better prepared than our wild 
Indians are to contend with the adverse ex1- 
gences consequent upon their removal and 
settlement upon a new and uficultivated 
region of country. 

We may therefore conceive what must be 
the destitution and sufferings of the wild 
tribes upon their being suddenly detached 
from the resources of the chase, and com- 
pelled to obtain sustenance by agricultural 
pursuits, with which they have no more 
acquaintance than children. 
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No doubt it is the intention of government, 
or at least some members of it, that adequate 
measures be taken to insure their comfortable 
support, until they can be self-sustaining, but 
the history of the past shows, that the inten- 
tions of government have in many instances 
been frustrated to a degree that has ‘occa- 
sioned great distress and even loss of life. 

Genl. Sanborn, the well-tried friend of the 
Red man, speaking of the removal of the 
Indians to new reservations, says, “ The re- 
sult to the Indian is starvation and death. 
Within a few years, tribes have been removed 
against their most earnest protestations, and 
have lost by death, forty out of a hundred of 
their entire number within eighteen months 
afterwards.” 

Commissioner Bogy says, “ Homes should 
be provided them, and their annuities shquld 
be greatly increased * * * and they 
should be furnished with stock of cattle and 
sheep,” which would imply that heretofore 
these necessaries had either been unprovided 
or very imperfectly supplied. 

The Winnebago tribe formerly lived in 
Minnesota, and were peaceable and prosper- 
ous, and were not at all implicated in the 
massacre which there occurred, but were 
driven out of the State at short notice. Their 
chief, “ Little Hill,” testified -as follows, in 
relation to their destitution, after they arrived 
upon their reservation: “They sometimes 
gave us rations, but not enough to go around 
most of the time. Some would have to go 
without eating two or three days. Some of 
the women and children were sick, and died, 
and we think many of them died because 
they could not get enough to eat while they 
were sick. .* * * You see us here now; 
we are most all naked, the whole tribe; some 
of the tribe are more naked than we are. 
There are a good many women and children 
who are naked, and cannot come out of their 
tents.” 

J. P. Williamson, a missionary among the San- 
tee Indians, testifies. in regard to their removal 
to the Crow Creek reservation, after detailing 
an account of the insufficiency of their food, 
and exposure and sickness during their trans- 
migration from their former to their new resi- 
dence, during which fifteen died, says, ““ We 
were without any medical attention or sup- 
plies of any kind, on the trip. For six weeks 
after they arrived at their new residence they 
died at the rate of three to four a day ; within 
that time one hundred and fifty died, and 
during the first six months, two hundred of 
them died.” 

“The first season was very dry, and no 
crop of any kind was raised. During the 
summer the Indians were fed upon flour and 
pork. Their rations were not more than half 


a soldier’s rations. No clothing had been 
issued to them since 1862, and consequently 
they suffered a great deal for want of cloth- 
ing. During the fall, winter and spring, these 
Indians went as far as thirty miles up and 
down the Missouri River, to the different 
military camps, to pick up the scattered corn 
that had been left when the horses and mules 
had been fed, for the purpose of eating it, 
and also to pick up dead horses and mules to 
eat.” Fora year past, no provision has been 
made for medicine or medical attention. 

B. L. Fairfield, agent on the Non-cult 
reservation, testified, “ That in consequence 
of the neglect of government to furnish 
clothing, many of the Indians labored in the 
field without any clothing at all. 

Wn. H. Johnson says of these same Indi- 
ans, “Many of them work on the reserva- 
tion, nearly or quite naked, and that it is 
near two years since they had any clothing 
issued to them by the department.’ 

The suffering condition of the tribe on 
behalf of whom Bishop Whipple made his 
impressive appeal is indicative of the un- 
happy destiny to which many other tribes 
will be subjected, if the government’s reserva- 
tion policy be carried out recklessly. 

The destitution and suffering arising from 


the causes herein recited are sufficient to , 


show that the settlement of Indians upon res- 
ervations has in many instances proved to 
be the beginning of their sorrows; and 
although the searching investigation recently 
made into Indian affairs will probably lead 
to an improvement in that department, still 
their removal will always be liable to be at- 
tended with much suffering; and on this 
account, since becoming better acquainted 
with the perils attending their gregation upon 
reserves, I have doubted the propriety of 
Friends asking government to promote their 
removals, lest we should unintentionally be- 
come implicated with the cause of their suffer- 
ings. 
There is reason to believe, now that the 
reservation policy for all the tribes has been 
adopted, that a combined and powerful pres- 
sure, instigated by unrighteous motives, will 
be brought to-bear upon government hastily 
to execute the measures contemplated by that 
olicy. 

With the information now possessed rela- 
tive to the sufferings caused by gathering the 
Indians upon reservations, without timely 
provision being made for their comfortable 
support, it, would seem to be right that 
Friends should use their influence with mem- 
bers of Congress and the heads of the Indian 
department, even to prevent their removal 
until official information is received that 
houses are built, sheds and enclosures for 
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their stock prepared, farming utensils fur- 
nished, the services of a blacksmith secured, 
and, above all, a sufficient supply of nourish- 
ing food and comfortable clothing provided, 
and arrangements made for medical attention. 

It would’ appear that an ample field of 
benevolence is open, in which Friends, whose 
sympathies run in that direction, might labor 
advantageously with the government on 
behalf of a race whom we as a nation are 
ceaslessly crowding towards the verge of ex- 
tinction. 

Gipron Frost. 





Selected. 
UNCERTAINTY. 


O! Father, hear! 
The way is dark, and [ would fain discern 
What steps to take, into which path to turn; 
O! make it clear, 
; My faith is weak; 
I long to hear Thee say, ‘‘ This is the way ; 
Walk in it, fainting soul, I’ll be thy stay ;’’ 
Speak, Lord, O speak ! 
Let thy strong arm 
Reach through the gloom for me to lean upon, 
And with a willing heart I'll journey on, 
And fear no harm. 
I wait for Thee 
As those who, watching, wait the coming dawn; 
Pant, as for water pants the thirsty fawn ; 
O! come to-me. 
It is Thy child, 
Who sits in dim uncertainty and doubt, 
Waiting and longing till the light shine out 
Upon the wild. 
My Father! see, 
I trust the faithfulness displayed of old, 
I trust the love that never can grow cold— 
I trust in Thee. 


And Thou wilt guide ; 
For Thou hast promised never to forsake 
The soul that Thee its confidant doth make; 
I’ve none beside. 
Thou knowest me; 
Thou knowest how I now in darkness grope ; 
And 0! Thou knowest that my only hope 
Is found in Thee. 
— Chris. Intel. 


——-——- 28 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE CLEAR VISION. 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


I did but dream. I never knew 
What charms our sternest season wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 
Was never earth so white before. 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 
And never learned the boughs designs 
Of beauty in its leafless lines. 
Did ever such a morning break 
As that my eastern windows see f 
Did ever such-a moonlight take 
Wierd photographs of shrub and tree f 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street ? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh ? 





O Earth | with gladness over-fraught 
No added charm thy face hath found ; 
Within my heart the change is wrougbt, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 
To find in all that meets my eyes 
The freshness of a glad surprise. 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
The vale shall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leafing buds, 
And violets and wind-flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May, 


Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind; 
Since, richer for its chastening grown, 
I see, whereas I once was blind. 
The world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 
More beautiful thy works appear! 


As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within ; 

Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt ; 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 

Fill, brief or long, my granted span 

Of life with love to thee and man; 

Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 

But let my last days be my best! 





Extract from Valedictory Address to the 
Graduating Class of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, at the Sixteenth An- 
nual Commencement, March 14th, 1868. By 
EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M, D. 


The fear has ever been entertained by some 
who hold women in the highest reverence and 
esteem, lest their participation in the study 
and practice of medicine should tend to 
lessen their sense of delicacy and destroy that 
love of the pure and beautiful in nature and 
in life which constitutes one of the greatest 
charms of womanhood. This honest fear is 
worthy of all respect, and is to be met with 
no denunciations. No one can be blind to 
the fact that though as a class in the com- 
munity physicians are men of high tone, of 
reverent regard for the truth, and whose in- 
fluence is a power for good, there are found, 
nevertheless, individual doctors who scorn 
not the baser motives or the more ignoble 
practices. That these are victims of an un- 
favorable profession we cannot admit. We 
are loth to believe that there is aught in the 
study or practice of medicine to excite feel- 
ings of irreverence in any breast, or to dis- 
turb that nice sense of harmony and fitness 
which is the birthright of the good. We 
feel sure that, on the contrary, you have 
found the study of Anatomy “a hymn in 
honor of the Creator,” that Physiology has 
been to you but the revelation of the glories 
of a majestic temple, that you have learned 
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to regard disease as an exceptional perver- 
sion of a divine order,-and that your study 
of remedial agents has ‘led you to admire the 
beneficent wisdom that has made every de- 
partment and kingdom of nature, subservient 
to the comfort and healing of man; in fine, 
that the study of ‘medicine has but strength- 
ened your womanly: feeling, your reverence 
for the Divine, whether in the Godhead or 
in humanity ; your love for the right, whether 
toward the Maker or the humblest of. his 
creatures, 

Some of ‘you may labor under disabilities 
in consequence of ‘a prejudice which still ob- 
tains in certain ‘Jocalities. We are glad, 
however, to believe that a friendly welcome 
awaits the most of you, not only from the 
communities in which you shall settle, but 
from gentlemen of your own profession. The 
testimony of those who have preceded you as 
graduates of our school, warrants us in this 
hope for yourselves. Besides, the feeling 
that places obstacles in the way of the cul- 
ture and the honorable, employment of any 
human being—man or woman—is but the 
relic of a barbarous age, and’ must yield be- 
fore the ailvancing idea of individual liberty 
—liberty of conscience, of judgment, of ac- 
tion. The conclusion is already foregone, 
even in circles where marked opposition has 
prevailed, that women have the most natural 
claim to participation in the acquirements, 
the kabors, and the emoluments of the medi- 
cal profession, that this movement for their 
education is but the natural expression of 
the general onward movement of the race in 
intelligence, in culture, and in ripeness of 
moral character. 

You well know that. this movement is not 
confined to our own country; that the idea 
of medicine as a profession for women cannot 
longer be regarded as the idle vagary of a 
people yet in: the infancy of its development; 
that in England, France, Prussia, Russia, 
and even in Algeria, women have felt the 
demand for more extended intelligence and 
for broader activity, and have. looked to 
medicine as the science most fitting their 
genius. Weare gratified to learn that in 
some of these countries educational facilities 
are not denied to them. Our latest advices 
inform us that “the University of Zurich has 
already conferred the degree of doctor of 
medicine upon one woman, and that two 
others are attending lectures there.” We are 
also informed that “an American woman” 
(a graduate of our college) “ has, during the 
past year, not only visited freely the hos- 
pitals of Paris, but been admitted to attend 
the lectures at Ecole Pratique.” Her let- 
ters have frequently graced the pages of our 
medical journals, and have given ample 


proof of intelligence in observation and of, 


enthusiastic appreciation of the lectures and 
other advantages enjoyed. We learn also, 
through the London Tel 

of choosing a woman to fill a chair in the 


obstetric sxction of the Academy of Medicine’ 


of Paris is being considered, and that the 
chief midwife of the Maternité Hospital will 
probably be so elected. Madame Alliot, the 


present incumbent of this office, is a woman” 


of profound knowledge and vast experience, a 


worthy successor of Boivin and La Chapelle, 


and an honored co-worker with the most en- 
lightened obstetricians of Paris. In En 

land, though the doors of Apothecaries’ Hall 
are closed to lady students, we are informed, 
upon reliable ‘authority, that Miss Garret, 
the first graduate of an English school, is 
doing honor to herself and her profession b 

the quiet but ‘convincing manner in whieh 
she is pursuing her vocation. .. Her ministra- 
tions are sought by noble and intelligent 
women, while some of the foremost of the 
honorable profession of London accede, with 
pleasure, to her calls for counsel. A dispen- 
sary is already organized under her super- 
vision, and a number of lady students are 
availing themselves of its advantages. A 
college is also in operation in London, under 
other auspices, for the education of women 
in the science of midwifery, and the accessory 
branches of medicine. The special objects of 
the founders of the college are “to promote 
the employment of capable and well educated 
women in the practice of midwifery, and the 
diseases of women and children ;’ but no 
limitation is set by the college charter to the 
branches of medicine that shall be taught, 
nor to the development and perfection of the 
arrangements of the college. It is intimated 
that the work shall be extended as public 
feeling becomes awakened to its importance. 
The ‘present course of lectures include 
“ Anatomy and Physiology, with Dietetics, 
and a general survey of disease—its causa- 
tion, results, and treatment ”—* Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine,” “Midwifery, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children.” This 
latter chair is occupied by Dr. Murphy, long 
and well known as Obstetric professor at 
University College. The movement is sus- 
tained by men and women of intelligence and 
social position, among whom may be men- 
tioned Lords’ Shaftesbury and Houghton, 
Florence Nightingale, Dr. Farr, the eminent 
vital statistician, and John Stuart Mill, a 
name synonymous with all that is just and 
generous. The arguments in favor of the 
movement are based not alone upon the ne- 
cessity of devising means for the employment 
of cultivated women in suitable occupations, 
but upon the advantages destined to accrue 
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to society from the ministrations of well-in- | have passed by since the present growth first 
stucted and capable midwives. Interesting | commenced on the coast-range. But long 
statistics are adduced to show the lesser de- | before this must vegetation have covered por- 
gree of mortality from the various puerperal | tions of these hills, as the Sequoia reposes in 
causes in the clientelle of lady practitioners,|a bed of alluvium twenty or thirty feet in 
gs also to prove the: competency of women | depth. He also referred to the bulbous ex- 
not only to superintend the common process | pansion of these trees near the-base. These 
of parturition, but to meet successfully thie | are composed of large expanding roots, grow- 
most formidable emergencies. It is averred| ing together and forming a complete’ net- 
that the first Cesarian operation performed | work. The height of this indicates the de- 
successfully in the United Kingdom, was by | gree of denudation which the soil has under- 
an Irish midwife, Mary Donaly. The great | gone during the lifetime of the tree. This is 
skill displayed in the operation and in secur- | about five feet in 4,500 years. Some of these 
ing and dressing the wound is especially | trunks have from 10,000 to 14,000 buds, par- 
noted, and: is regarded as proof that woman | tially developed, around their base, each bud 
may, when properly educated, become equal | having the power, under favorable conditions, 
to whatever is necessary to be done.. ‘Thus | of being developed and containing a pertect 
the’seed is sown which shall ripen to a har-| tree. ‘The mass of wood contained in a.tree 
yest even in England, Women may be ex- | 25 feet in diameter is equal to 40,000 cubic 
cluded for a time from college and hospital | feet, weighing, over 2,500,000 pounds. 
advantages, and courts of examiners may: re- 
fuse to receive any certificates of lectures or| HeratTH AND Diskase.— FEVERS AND 
instruction delivered outside of the public | Frurrs.—Let’s have a little talk about orch- 
recognized medical schools; but with the| ards and gardens as life-preservers. Many a 
demand for lady physicians continually in- | farmer thinks he “can’t fuss about a garden” 
creasing, and with the question of woman’s | with vegetables and small fruits in ample va- 
franchise, already before the Parliament, and | riety, hardly about an orchard, especially be- 
sustained by some of the greatest intellects of | yond apple-trees. So he goes on to weightier 
that body, and by many of the young men, | matters of grain, or stock, or dairy, and eats 
on whom the future of England depends ; | potatoes, wheat bread, pork, and salt beef all 
and with the question already practically | summer long; no fine variety of vegetables, 
settled by the recorded vote of Lily Maxwell | no grateful berries, no Juscious peaches or 
for the return of the brother of John Bright | juicy cherries. By October fever comes, or 
to the councils of the nation,-we cannot be-| bowel complaints of some kind, or some con- 
lieve that a step will be taken backward. gestive troubles, most likely. ‘He is laid up, 
work stops a month, the doctor comes, and, he 
“drags round” all winter, and the doctor’s 
bill drags, too. The poor wife, meanwhile, 
cisco, Dr. G:bbons, of Almeda, 1eferred to the | gets dyspeptic, constipated, has fever, too, per- 
extinct forest of redwood on the coast-range, | haps, and she “just crawls round.” What's 
near San Antonio. He directed attention to|the matter? They don’t know, poor souls, 
the fact that some of those stumps indicated | Would they build a hot fire inJuly and shut 
a method of growth different from ordinary | the doors? Of course not—in their rooms; 
forest’ trees, Their immense size was due, in| bat they have done just that in their. poor 
some cases, to the fact that three or four. trees, | stomachs. How so? They have been eating 
growing in proximity, would ultimately im- | all summer the heat-producing food fit for a 
pinge on each other,.and, if supplied with | cold season, but not fora warm one. A Green- 
sufficient nourishment, they would: grow to- | lander can eat candles and whale fat, because 
gether and form one immense trunk. This | they create heat. In January we are up to- 
theory. was verified by the statements of Dr.| ward Greenland—in climate. A Hindoo 
Kellogg and Mr. Bolander, who mentioned | lives on rice, juicy fruits and tropic vegeta- 
the fact that near Searsville several redwood | bles, cooling and opening to the system. In 
trunks had grown together, and for forty feet | July we move toward Hindostan, in a heat 
formed a solid tree. There is no dependence | almost tropical, Diet must change too. Have 
in estimating the age of such trees in any | apples, pears, cherries, &c., from the orchard 
other way than by carefully counting the | évery day, of early and late kinds. Let there 
number of concentric growths from. a centre.|be plenty of good vegetables, raspberries, 
The oldest of these redwoods is about 1,500 | strawberries, &c. . It takes a little time and 
years of age. The gigantea of Calaveras is | trouble, but it’s the cheapest way to pay the doc- 
about the same age. These redwoods are | tor’s bills, You study what feed is good for 
evidently the second generation of the race ; | pigs and cattle. All right; but wife and chil- 
hence we may infer that 3,000 years, at least,|dren are of higher consequence; and it’s a 








THE REDWOOD TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 
At a recent scientific meeting at San Fran- 
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shame, if, with all our great gifts of intellect 
and intuition, we do not obey the Divine laws 
in our own physical being so well that the 
doctor shall visit the house less than the 
horse-doctor goes to the barn. Don’t fail of 
vegetables, berries and fruits. Try it, and 
you'll say we hay’nt told half the trath.— 
Rural New Yorker. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOURTH MONTH. 
1867. 1868. 

















Rain during some portion o 

the 24 hours....06 -ceeeveoeee 
Rain all or nearly all day..... 
Snow, including very slight 

falls.......::.. Was iiivice ebeekad Dt: 48 de 
Clondy, without sterms.....) 5 ‘* S Ae 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 16 “ 10 ...*¢ 


6 days. 9 days. 
2 5 Ty 





30 sé 30 se 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ET. 1867. 1868. 





Mean temperature of Fourth 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|54.12 deg. |48.24 deg. 
Highest do.'during mo., do./80.00 ‘* /|73.50 ‘ 
Lowest do. . do. do.j38.00 “ {26.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.} 1.81 in. | 5.44 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being for 4 current weeks 


for 1867, and 4 for 1868...) 1088 1059 


Average of the mean temperature of 4th 
month forthe past seventy-nine years. |51.21 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 





entire period, 1865.......-.+.. santcnaanneppan 56.50 ‘ 
‘Lowest mean of temperature during tia 
entire period, 1794, 1798......000 esse 44. ” 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1867. 1868. 






\ dapeneiptipaantingely anus axtedjitiiinems 
First month,......00s+0««» seseseee] 1.70 inch.) 3.62 inch. 
Second Month. .....qsecedeceer---] 289 ‘ | 2.52 * 
Third month.............. heel $A6 .* 13.36 °* 
Fourth mouth:........... ebeowed 1.81 <‘ 5.44 * 


Totals for each year...... 11. 86 *. [14.94 


The month under review this year has been -a 
very unpleasant one, while, in addition to the very 
low temperatures recorded in our statistics above, 
it may be well to add we have not had as cold a 
Fourth month since 1859, when the mean was 45.29, 
while during the month six and three-quarter 
inches of rain fell. 

Our friend, Homer Eacuus has published a valua- 
ble statement of the Snows of the past season (too 
lengthy to-be embodied here) wherein he records 
twenty-three stiows, with a total depth of sizty-five 
inches. ‘In our diary we have noted twenty more, 
making /foriy-three days in all on which snow fell, 
commencing with Eleventh month 12, 1867, and 
the last occurring Fourth month 12th, 1868. This 
is not intendéd to invalidate his statement, as we 
have dotted down every instance in which a few 


-feathery flakes have'reached the ground. 


He also states that the show of 2lst and 22d of 
Third month was 12 inches, but being very light, 
made but } of an inch of water to the square foot. 

It will also be seen that the deaths for the month 
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are somewhat less than for the corresponding month 
of last year. 


Philadelphia, Fifth month 2, 1868. J. M. E, 
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Inptan Arrarrs.—The Commissioner of Indiag 
Affairs has received from Superintendent F. 4; 
Head, in charge of the Utah superintendeucy, a re 
port dated Salt Lake City, Fourth month 14th, de 
tailing the condition of affairs in that superinten. 
dency for First, Second and Third months last, in 
which it is stated that during that period no dig. 
turbances of any character have occurred amo) 
the Indian tribes. The eastern bands of Shoshoneg 
have now started from the Wind River Valley, and 
are now en route for Fort Bridger. Many are about 
the new mining camps on the Sweet Water River, 
but no trouble has arisen’ between them and the 
miners. 

M. Dodge, the agent at Mirta Reservation, was at 
Salt Lake City on the last of Third month, to re 
port concerning the condition of affairs at that paint, 
‘The preparations for farming are going on as rapidly 
as the season will permit, and the Indians evinee 
considerable interest in the matter. At Corn Creek, 
among the Paleveritos, and at Deep Creek, amo 
the Western Shoshones, and also, at Ruby Valley, 
the Indians are putting in good crops, Considera- 
ble amounts of provisions have been issued to the 
different tribes during the past quarter, and general 
good feeling prevails throughout the superinten- 
dency. 

Dispatcues have been received in London which 
give the intelligence of the defeat of the Abyssinian 
forces, the capture of Magdala, the liberation of the 
English captives and the death of King Theodore, 
In the budget presented to the Euglish Parliament, 
the cost of the war is estimated at £5,000,000. 

Ir is understood at Washington that the Arlington 
estate will be divided soon into small farms and 
sold to freedmen. General Lee is not known to 
have made the least effort to recover the property 
which he forfeited. The family mansion is in 3 
ruinous condition, and the fine-shade trees have 
nearly disappeared. 

Tux Suspension Brrpce across the Hudson river, 
at the Highlands, has been plauned. Its total 
length is to be 2409 feet, with a span between the 
towers (which are 1665 feet apart) of 1600 feet. 
The bridge is to be 155 feet above high-water, and 
is to bear a preesure of 5280 tons. Tere are to be 
20 cables, each about 14 inches in diameter. The 
towers are to be 270 feet high, and the iron and 
steel in the bridge will weigh 17,005 tons. 


A copy or Exior’s Inpian Brisrzg, a very old and 
rare American book, was recently sold at auction 
for $1130. The New York Tribune says this is the 
highest price ever paid for a printed book in this 
country, and that the volume sold is ‘‘a work 
which no living man can read.”’ 


A Corresponpent of the London Times, at Athens, 
has lately been describing the decadence of Greece 
as compared with its ancient activity and splendor. 
He writes that now a cart cannot pass along the 
road from Pylos to Sparta where a carriage could 
travel in the days of Homer, and that a mule now 
travels with difficulty over rocks through which 
Pyrrhus led a train of elephants. Even vegetation 
has withered and decayed. Mountains once covered 
with forest are now bare rocks. Water is sought 
for in vain in the channels of streams immortalized 
in song. The oak tree has disappeared, and the 
forests of chestnut are yearly diminishing in extent. 


